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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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NLY a few of those who read this page ever met the man whose name ap- 

pears above these paragraphs, and yet he was one of the great humane 

workers of our era. Retired for quite a few years, he lived with his lovely wife 

in Albany, New York, and there, as 1957 came to end, Mr. Craven passed away 
at the age of 86. 


We remember him best when we began our humane career and he would call 
on us regularly. They were eagerly awaited visits because he always helped so 
much with solving our problems and giving us new courage to face the obstacles. 
At humane conventions Mrs. Craven was simply wonderful to young wives in mak- 
_ ing them feel “‘at home” in often strange surroundings. 


Mr. Craven visited every state in the union helping existing humane socie- 
ties and organizing more new societies than any other person we know. He traveled 
as modestly and as economically as any person we know. He would leave Albany 
by coach—he and his old battered metal suitcase — by midnight he would try to 
obtain an upper berth and by daybreak he would be back in the coach. He was 
preserving the meager finances of The American Humane Association and set- 
ting a fine example for others. But his smile and ever-ready wit never failed him 
—his courage was on display in a hundred places, often against great odds. He 
fought and won the case for the rights of animals. | 


His singlehanded fight to improve the horrible Jot of hundreds of mules in 
the swamps of Louisiana brought national attention to the plight of these un- 
fortunate animals. His campaign in Hollywood with the powers in the motion- 
picture industry produced a most unique arrangement still in force, and gave 
genuine protection to animals used by the industry. 


He needs no monument—the whole humane movement in America is stronger, 
healthier and more appreciated, and it will remain that way as a constant reminder — 
of Richard C. Craven, humanitarian. 
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At the first soft purr of an engine, she jumps to her feet. 


Co'leen, Canine Plane-Spotter ay viernes. rorte 


T first, friends wonder why it is that 
my ten year old collie, Coleen, 
suddenly takes off like mad across the 
fields, yelping crazily with every leap; 
until I explain to them that she is, and 
has been for the past nine years, our 
faithful and loyal canine plane-spotter. 
There is absolutely no mistaking her 
position. The old collie actually lies in 
wait, watching and listening for air- 
planes to come along, and, at the first 


9 
Flying K-9’s 
6CIQLYING K-9’s.” That is the way 

American Airlines heads its dog 
flight board. 

For today many of the airlines are 
flying such a large number of dogs that 
they have set up departure and arrival 
boards to record the flights dogs are on, 
just as they do for human passengers. 

Lady Judy, a lovable little golden 
cocker, made the trip from Chicago to 
Ios Angeles without turning a hair, in 
about nine hours. While her mistress, 
who has never flown because she has 
claustrophobia, real or fancied, “chug- 
chugged” to the Coast on the train, and 
spent thirty-nine hours en route. 

Most regular airlines will fly animals 
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soft purr of a far off engine, jumps to her 
feet her bright eyes searching the skies 
and her alerted ears tuned to the rumble 
of the approaching aircraft. As soon as 
she has pin-pointed the airborne intruder, 
she’s off—and it’s not until it’s completely 
out of sight and hearing range, that the 
old collie returns with triumphant yips. 
It’s as though she might be saying: 
“There now, see! I’ve chased another 
one away! Not one single plane has 


on their cargo planes and some will even 
take them on passenger flights. So if Mrs. 
Rich wants to be near her Precious Girl 
on the trip she may pay for her dog as 
excess baggage, and she’ll be stored in the 
forward baggage compartment. And if 
Precious Girl’s feelings are hurt, Mrs. 
Rich can run forward every now and then 
to give her a loving pat. 

Lady Judith traveled alone so she had 
to be put in a sanitized aluminum crate 
with a mesh button, so she'd be dry and 
comfortable, and a drinking cup wired to 
the side so she could enjoy a drink on the 
way—just like a human! 

The airlines rent these crates for ship- 
ment, and this in itself is a growing busi- 


landed anywhere on Berry Hill since I’ve 
been around!” 


Then she settles in her favorite lookout 
spot once more, her duty ended—ended, 
that is, until another plane comes along! 


I've come to the conclusion that is all 
Co’leen’s way of proving to herself that 
it's a wonderful thing for us poor humans 
to have a really efficient “canine plane- 
spotter” around! 


By Kay Jones 


ness, for the crate occupied by Judith 
going West will house another pooch 
going East. The rental of the crate is 
nominal. The cost of shipment depends 
on the weight of the dog. 

But no matter what the cost the time 
saved and the peace of mind enjoyed by 
both dog and master makes it money well 
spent. Soon we may expect to see herds 
of cattle flown from farm to slaughter- 
house, following the lead of man’s best 
friend! Perhaps the transportation of 
race horses will be managed via the air- 
lines. Pet owners, contemplating an 
extended trip in the near future, might 
contemplate these facts. Flying animals 
have indeed come into their own. 
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Out of popularity for many years. the tough, 


hardworking and intelligent Quarter Horse is making: 


Amazing Comeback 


Shorty proves he doesn’t even 


UARTER Horses are making a 

comeback. Other breeds are doing 

well if they can hold their own in popu- 

lation, while the “short ones,” as they 

are affectionately called, are gaining 
rapidly in numbers and popularity. 

The Quarter Horse, the first American 
breed of horse, is becoming first, too, in 
the hearts of horsemen and women. 
Nearly a third of the more than 35,000 
registered horses in the nation now stem 
from the breed which was established 
in Virginia in 1665. 

Its foundation stock was a cross between 
seventeen head of horses and mares im- 
ported to Virginia in 1611, and the 
Indian pony. The Indian pony stemmed 
from the western mustangs, descendants 
of stock left in the New World by Spanish 
explorers. Thus the Quarter Horse is a 
mixed but sturdy breed, traditionally 
American in the variety of its ancestors. 

By 1665 the Quarter Horse was an 
established breed and was widely used 
in sports racing in the South. New blood 
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By G. B. Holcomb 


was added to the breed from England. 
A thoroughbred from Britain named 
Janus was imported in 1756 and has been 
given credit for having influenced the 
present type to a great extent. 


Janus stood 14.2 hands with stout con- 
formation and heavily muscled hind 
quarters. Few Quarter Horses today stand 
more than 15 hands. (A “hand” is four 
inches.) The usual weight is between 
1000 and 1200 pounds. 


The Quarter Horse is a favorite of 
ranchers because of its remarkable speed 
for short distances, toughness and stamina. 
The intelligent Quarter Horse gets just as 
much pleasure out of working with cattle 
on the range as an intelligent shepherd 
dog gets from its work. 

Most of the cutting horses whose 
prowess is shown at county fairs through- 
out the nation are Quarter Horses. They 
seem to delight in outmaneuvering frisky 
calves. 


Occasionally a Quarter Horse shows a 
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need a rider, as Johnny Ellsworth and Freda Jones of Portland, Ore. look on. 


particular temperament. He will adopt a 
mascot or pet, such as a Bantam chicken, 
a goat, a lamb or even a pig. The horse 
and the pet become fast friends and the 
former in particular becomes uneasy 
whenever the latter is absent. 

The Quarter Horse also shows special 
intelligence at times. Some cutting horses 
like to work by themselves, without 
riders, acting on signals from afar. Some- 
times a Quarter Horse will do chores such 
as exercising other horses without super- 
vision once they are set to trot. The 
intelligence of the Quarter Horse is 
demonstrated in the photo above by 
Shorty, a ten-year-old, who is shown 
exercising a younger Quarter Horse. 
Ordinarily a rider must be along to guide 
the “pony horse,” but Shorty knows what 
to do without a rider and enjoys his jab. 

With a long American heritage behind 
him, and a reputation as a hard and 
intelligent worker, it’s no wonder that 
this real U.S. “citizen” is making a come- 
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! can’t bear to witness his “you don’t love me anymore” expression. 


by 4. Morris 


M*" dogs like to ride in an automobile for the purpose 
of enjoying the scenery, but not Mr. Blue. No, our Mr. 
Blue rides to sleep, and from the moment the engine starts 
purring until it stops, he is oblivious to everything except his 
dreams. Yet, to watch him frisk about when the car is being 
taken out, you'd think he was anticipating a visit to a world 
of exciting smells and wild adventure. 

On longer jaunts, I figure he might as well snooze in his 
own little bed as in the back seat of the car. Of course, he 
doesn’t agree with me on this point, and the moment he senses 
I’m about to jail him for the duration of the trip, he employs 
every trick in his repertoire to outsmart me. 

Sometimes, if I lay my plans well in advance, I am able 
to get away without having to witness his “You don’t love me 
anymore” expression or a trumped-up ailment. A dragging ear, 
for instance, is a well-worn ruse for throwing me off guard. 
“Please help me,” he seems to say. When I put my purse 
into the car in order to have both hands free to examine him, 
in he pops and plants himself so firmly on the seat that it is 
easier to take him along than to wrestle him to the ground. 
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I've known for a long time that I was piling up trouble for 
myself by letting him get away with his shenanigans, and sure 
enough, the day arrived when I fervently wished I'd been firm 
in his upbringing. 

We were having an early breakfast, when my neighbor, 
Florence Grayson, drove in, inviting me to accompany her to 
a strawberry farm, some thirty miles away. 

I looked about for Mr. Blue. He was nowhere in sight, but 
as I opened the door of Florence’s brand new car, in he bounced. 

“No, you don’t!” Florence said, scowling at him. “You stay 
home. I won’t have my windows smudged .. .” 

“T'll get him out,” I said and opened the rear door. To my 
order of, “Allright, you rascal,” he turned to me his profile. 
“Botheration!” I muttered, and reached to collar him, but he 
melted out of reach. When I went round to the opposite side 
of the car, he immediately took himself to the far corner. 

When he would not obey my commands, I climbed in beside 
him, circled him with my arms and lifted. Nothing worth 
speaking of happened. At my touch he went limp all over; 
he was like a sack of wet sand and separated in the middle. 

“If he ruins my upholstery,” Florence said threatingly, “I’m 
going to sue you.” 

“We'll take my car,” I said, mopping my face. “I’m too 
hot to argue with him.” 

“I'd hate to admit that I couldn’t manage one reasonably 
small dog,” Florence sniffed, as she unloaded her buckets and 
boxes. 

“I could manage him well enough,” I answered, “if he were 
in good health. But you know he isn’t fully recovered from 
his accident. You heard him yelp when I tried to lift him . . .” 

“Phooey,” Florence said disgustedly. 


The transfer of containers was made, I got into the driver's 
seat and started the motor. Seeing that the new car was going 
nowhere, Mr. Blue tumbled out and stood glaring at me, while 
Florence washed her hands at the yard hydrant. 


Still a little miffed she opened the car door nearest her and 
was about to step inside, when a blue streak nearly knocked 
her off balance, clambered in beside of me and fell over to 
the back seat. 


“Well, here we go again,” Florence said through tight lips. 
“What do we do now?” 

I thought for a second. “We take him for a ride,” I whispered. 
“Believe me, it’s the quicker way.” 

“Well, I never!” Florence groaned. 

“Only to the mail box,” I told her. Slowly, I backed the car 
out of the drive. By the time I reached the road, Mr. Blue was 
curled into a tight ball. By the time we reached the mail box, 
he was sound asleep. I made a “U” turn, drove back and shut 
off the motor. 

With the cessation of motion, Mr. Blue sat up, looked around. 
When I opened the door, he jumped out, and with tail wagging 
contentedly, trotted to the watering crock for a drink. 

“The things you put up with!” Florence said, as we once 
more got under way. “If he were my dog, I'd...” 

“I know,” I interrupted, “but you see I’m a weak character. 
A very weak character where Mr. Blue is concerned.” 
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By Wallace M. Depew 


we the wind moaning in the chimney and crying haunt- 
ingly around the house corners, I sit here thinking of 
the deeper snow in the colder mountains not too far away, and 
rabbits on snowshoes. 

Clever, indeed, is a snowshoe rabbit. Adept at living in 
Nature’s annual deep freeze, the snowshoe rabbit can blend 
blankly into a snowdrift and completely fool those who would 
do harm. 

I have seen many a snowshoe rabbit, from the time he is 
reddish brown and black-peppered until he becomes his own 
sort of Himalayan snowman, as white as any hurrying rabbit 
that Alice saw distractedly consulting his watch. 

The snowshoe rabbit varies with a varying year. His bleach- 
ing out process starts with the first snowfall and continues hair 
by hair until pure white except the black tips of his adjustable 
ears and the top of his tail. 


Because this big long-legged hare prefers plenty of room, 


As the seasons change, so does the snowshoe rabbit. 
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he likes the long slopes of a hogback on a snow-covered mountain 
under a cold moon. Stands of hemlock also are to his liking 
because he knows he can always find shelter in a dead tree. 

All things come to an end and so it is with winters. The 
seasons change and so do snowshoe rabbits. The books are 
correct when they call the snowshoe rabbit a varying hare, for 
in March, this clever animal reverses his scheme and returns to a 
reddish-brown and black-peppered coat—one of Nature’s great 
masterpieces in the art of camouflage in protective coloring. 

Then there is April which is always marked by a bunch of 
youngsters. And do you know that the babies on snowshoes, 
even when only five days old, can hop about on feet stronger 
than any baby cottontail? 

During a hot summer, the snowshoe rabbit whose scientific 
classification name is Lepus americanus, may dream of winter 
sports in zero temperatures with winds whistling across the cliffs, 
but he is content to live in a wild raspberry jungle, emerging 
to nibble snacks of birch and aspen bark. 


—National Wildlife Federation Photo 
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“Next day Mushmouth was back for more crackers . . .”’ 


What To Feed Fido - 


VEN if you could afford the T-bone every night, which 

many dog owners consider the ultimate in doggy dining, 

Fido would be far better off with a less glamorous and less costly 
diet. 

A dog doesn’t need the variety in diet that humans do. In 
fact, he’ll be much healthier and happier without it. Many people 
believe that giving a dog table scraps is the most economical 
way to feed a dog. Statistics indicate otherwise. However, if 
you belong to this school, for the dog’s sake, don’t let the table 
scraps exceed 25% of his total diet. 

In the past twenty years such extensive research has been 
carried on by the leading manufacturers of prepared dog foods 
that your pet is assured a balanced diet at an economical cost, 
if you choose one of the better brands and stick to it. Either 
canned dog food, dry meal, or both may be used successfully. 
The dry meal may be mixed with gravy, broth or water. If 
you're a table-scrap advocate, here’s the place to add them .. . 
but no pork, please. There are excellent vitamin and mineral 
supplements available for dogs with special dietary problems. 
Your veterinarian can provide them or prescribe them, and 
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Mushmouth 
Knows Friend 


By Betty Buchanan 


wesley the turtle recognizes only one man as a 
trustworthy friend. And that is Little Watson of Gains- 
boro Township, Arkansas. 

One hot July day in 1952, several gentlemen occupying a 
bench outside Watson’s General Store noticed a turtle struggling 
toward them with his mouth hanging open as if he were starving 
for a drink of water. Someone called Mr. Watson’s attention 
to the thirsty reptile. Mr. Watson poured some water into a 
trough made out of a split car-tire and placed the turtle beside it. 

The turtle simply drew back into its shell and remained that 
way. Mr. Watson went back into his store, but returned a few 
minutes later and found him drinking. The storekeeper then 
offered the turtle a cracker, and was pleased and surprised when 
he ate it. 

Next day the turtle was back at Mr. Watson’s store for more 
crackers and water, and Mr. Watson fed him. This slow-moving 
reptile returned the next day and the next. In fact he became 
a regular visitor. 

However, when the first cool spell was felt, indicating winter 
was on its way, Mushmouth went into hibernation. 

But when the following spring arrived, guess who showed 
up at Watson’s General Store. Yes, Mushmouth had returned 
and again became a daily visitor. It’s been that way now for 
five years. 

“Mushmouth doesn’t care for fancy food,” states his bene- 
factor. “He likes crackers and light bread, but turns up his 
nose at cinnamon rolls.” 


By Frances Emler 


he'll be glad to give you specific advice concerning your dog’s 
diet. 

Bones, contrary to common belief, are not essential to a dog’s 
diet. Excessive gnawing on bones will wear a dog’s teeth down, 
and small bones that splinter can actually cause his death. Never, 
never, never give a dog chicken, chop, or fish bones. Particles 
may become lodged in his throat or in the digestive tract. 

How much and how often you feed your dog is up to you and 
the dog. Most owners are inclined to over-feed their pets. 
Even a dog with a bulging tummy has a way of pleading for 
more food, eyeing you with that soulful expression which you 
simply can’t resist! But resist you'd better! Feed your dog 
just enough food to maintain his weight, and no more. Whether 
you feed him once or twice a day is immaterial. If you and he 
like feeding him twice—fine! 

We won't say “no” to slipping your dog delicate tidbits from 
the table because we know you're all going to do it anyhow. 
If Fido has an otherwise balanced diet, a few dainty morsels 
won't hurt him, and yow’ll feel so much better because you do 
enjoy pampering him! 
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Did The Thing” 


By Dolores B. Jeffords 


All they did was to take a quiet stroll on a beau- 

tiful summer's day, when they suddenly became 

involved with a lame duck, an unsympathetic z00- 
keeper, and the police! 


wW™ no premonition whatever of the hectic events that 
were to mark the lovely summer day, John Donohue, 
aged 18, and his fiancee, Rose Marie Amersbach, were strolling 
along Jones Falls, in Baltimore’s large and beautiful Druid 
Hill Park. Their attention was attracted to a wild duck limping 
slowly along a short distance from them. It seemed to be 
hurt, and the kind-hearted young man went to its assistance. 


The wild duck did not fly away when he approached it, 
possibly because of a wing injury, or because it had already flown 
until exhausted—or perhaps because its animal instinct sensed 
that here was a friend. Donohue picked it up and carried it 
to the keeper of birds at the Druid Hill Park Zoo, thinking that 


he would no doubt know what to do for it, and could find a place 
for it. 


But Keeper Frank Groves was not sympathetic to the proposi- 
tion. He said the sensible thing would be to destroy the duck. 


“It’s injured, and probably won’t be able to walk again,” the 
zookeeper declared. “Better put it out of its misery.” 


“I don’t believe anything, human or animal, should be des- 
troyed,” said Donohue. “Can’t it be put in the duck pond and 
allowed to get well?” 


The keeper objected, saying that the wild bird might be 
diseased, and would infect the tame ducks. But Donohue, who 
says he did not hear Groves refuse permission, climbed the fence 
around the pond and carefully placed the wild duck therein. 
Having watched him do this, the keeper called a park policeman, 
and Donohue was arrested and taken to the Northern police 
station. The charge placed against him was “violating the 
Department of Recreation and Parks Rule No. 33, having under 
his control poultry, to wit a duck, and causing and permitting 
same to go at large in Druid Hill Park.” 

Rose Marie was there, frightened and puzzled, and soon the 
duck itself, huddled in a box, was also brought into the court. 


“Let the case begin,” said the magistrate in charge. 
The minutes ticked by. First the zookeeper and then Donohue 
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John Donohue and Rose Marie Amersbach with their rescued duck. 


gave their versions of the story. Magistrate Henry L. Rogers 
heard both sides of the case. “You did the humane thing,” he 
told Donohue, and dismissed the charge. 


Keeper Groves requested custody of the duck, reiterating that 
it should be destroyed. Thereupon, young Donohue asked if 
he might take the duck to his home and care for it. The 
Magistrate granted his request. With the salvaged duck in his 
arms, and shining-eyed Rose Marie at his side, John Donohue 
left the police station. 


At this writing, the duck is reported doing well, and is able 
to bear its weight on the injured leg. Presumably, when fully 
fecovered, it will return to the wild—or will it? Human 
kindness is a potent tamer of wild creatures. 
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A LITTLE KISS 


“Oh, you tickle,” says the little boy as his 

dog, Sportie, plants a kiss on his left eyelid. 

Sportie, by choice, always chooses this basket 

when he wants to take a nap, but he is never 

resentful when his master wakes him for 
@ romp. 


Photo by Bill Futrelle 
Goldsboro News-Argus 


Udlife Sanctyanw, 
supported by Tre 
for 


“PRINCE” AND “PAL” ARE FRIENDS 


Prince, believe it or not, is a 43-year-old Shetland pony 
from Elmira, N.Y. He and his friend, Pal, the cat, 
are owned by R. E. Philo. Pal seems to be poised, on 
the alert, to make sure that no intruder endangers 
the comfort of his long-time companion. Oddly enough, 
Prince’s diet consists mainly of canned foods of any 
kind, particularly canned tomatces of which he is 
very fond. 
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DINNER TIME FOR THE GANG 


Mrs. Alice R. McArdell, of Schuylerville, N.Y., has 
many mouths to feed, but her pets are very well 
mannered and each responds to his or her name. 
The dogs are Butch and Teddy; the cats, Black Jackie, 
Bonnie and Annabelle. 


OLDEST FELINE INHABITANT 


As far as anyone knows, 19-year-old Mickey, owned by Mrs. 

Harold L. Keeler, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Is the oldest 

resident in that city. By human standards he would be 133 

years old (7 cat-years to 1 human). Anyone have an older cat 
than Mickey? Send us his picture. 


Photo by William Tague 
Berkshire Eagle 
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REHISTORIC man was no more 

brutal than his modern counterpart 

in the way he handled his livestock from 
birth to death. 

Animals were branded for identifica- 
tion nearly 3,000 years ago, and the 
methods used have changed very little. 
These so-called identifying designs are 
burned into the hides in such body areas 
as to cause the skins to be of little value 
to the tanning industry, to say nothing 
about the discomfort inflicted upon the 
animals. 

We have no accurate figures concerning 
the financial loss involved to the owner, 
the commercial user, or to the packer who 
often finds it necessary to trim scar tissue 
out of the flesh on the under side of 
severely branded animals. 

When we stop to think about the total 
livestock picture in these enlightened 
states, the present and much needed 
attempt to reform inhumane killing 
practices seems relatively insignificant in 
comparison to all the other discomforts 
to which we subject animals from birth 
to death. 

Farmers keep their breeding hogs 
(boars) until they no longer require their 
services, then, because the meat of an un- 
castrated animal is strongly flavored, the 
operation is performed without benefit of 
any type of anesthesia. 

Another case in point is the taking of 
lambs when they are a few days old and 
removing their tails, often in a very brutal 
manner. I have observed every known 
and practiced method of tail removal, 
and in my opinion, the one method that 
seems to be accompanied by the least 
amount of pain is the hot iron. 

The lamb’s tail is placed in a V-shaped 


By John C. Macfarlane 


cut in a board and a cherry-red blade is 
drawn through the tail at the proper 
joint. The hot iron cauterizes as it burns 
through the flesh and bone. In spite of 
how rough the description may read, I 
have never known of an animal dying as 
a result of this age-old practice. In a 
matter of seconds the animal goes about 
its business with no obvious suffering. 


I have seen tails cut off with an ordin- 
ary sharp pocket knife with no thought 
given to sterilization. In such cases a 
blood coagulant is used and with it, 
usually, a recommended commercial 
“smear” to obviate damage, disease or 
death by air-born bacteria and flies. 

Still another practice is the Elastrator. 
A hand tool is used to stretch a tiny 
rubber gasket until it is opened sufficiently 
to allow the tail to be drawn through it. 
When the elastic is over the proper joint, 
the tool releases it and it embeds itself in 
the tissue surrounding the tail. The 
blood supply is cut off instantly, and in a 
matter of days the tail itself sloughs off, 
sometimes leaving a raw wound which 
can be, and often is, attacked by bacteria 
of one type or another. 

It is true that from observation the 
Elastrator seems to cause little physical 
discomfort. After a lapse of a few 
minutes the animal seems to pay no 
further attention to its tail. 

The same Elastrator system is often 
used to castrate sheep and calves and on 
occasion it is used to remove horns from 
dairy and beef animals and goats 

More than 90% of our country’s live- 
stock is never treated by any qualified 
veterinarian. That veterinary care is 
costly is elementary. It is equally elemen- 


tary that professional care is of vital im- 
portance if our country’s livestock are to 
remain healthy. 

If we could only keep in our hearts a 
deep and abiding reverence for all living 
creatures, a sincere and lasting reverence, 
not a sporadic one, perhaps our con- 
sciences would one day direct that animals 
be given the best care we are capable of 
giving, not just at the time they are 
slaughtered for our markets, but from the 
time they are born. 

Those of our friends who believe as 
we do, can and should be heartened at the 
great moral advances our livestock depart- 
ment has made. The bad habits that have 
been corrected, and in general, better 
animal husbandry practices have been de- 
veloped because of our Society’s co- 
operation with thousands of our neighbors 
who work in the important fields of teach- 
ing and promotion. 


And then, we feel most grateful to 
those staunch friends whose financial sup- 
port, past, present, and future, has—and 
will continue to make our educational 
efforts possible. 

Someone once said, “The great and im- 
portant work of this world is performed 
by individuals and all the institutions and 
movements are but the lengthened shadow 
of some man or woman.” 

In the case of our Society, the shadow 
we cast in all fields of animals protec- 
tion is due in a large measure to all 
those who are so generously supporting 
our many efforts. Won't you please send 
your contributions for this work to the 
Livestock Department of our Society, 
that this important endeavor can be 
carried forward? 


Bill Passes House 


Our grateful appreciation goes to our good friends and members of our Society who wrote 
their Congressmen on behalf of this bill. One half of our task has been accomplished at this 
writing. May we ask that you now write your Senators urging passage of the bill by that body! 
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Goldfish hy the Bag 


HERE seems to be no limit to what 
commercial interests will do to boost 


the sale of their products. One of the 
latest ideas in the marketing of gold fish 
is their sale by retailers in polyetheline 
bags, two fish in each bag. 


These bags come about 16 to a large 
cardboard which may be easily displayed 
on store counters. It is our information 
that the creator of this scheme was as- 
sured that the fish would live 14 days 
under ideal conditions and perhaps, if one 
did not feel it inhumane to keep these 
little creatures in captivity and transfered 
them directly to an adequate aquarium, 
the fish would live a normal life span. 


However our Society fears that all too 
many of these bags will be purchased by 
children, opened on the street or squeezed 
in pockets, resulting in the death of these 
creatures. 


One of our agents secured several of 
these bags so that we could bring a 
picture to your attention. There seems to 
be nothing that can be done legally about 
the practice since public indignation is 
not aroused by the plight of fish in gen- 
eral. We do, however, ask that our 
members and friends protest to retailers 
whenever they see such fish for sale. We, 
on our part, will continue to supervise 
all stores to see that no carelessness on 
the part of employes endanger life or 
permit suffering. 
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Sam Sleeps? Upstairs 


By Bradford E. Brown 


’ was the night of all nights! From 
the time he was old enough to realize 
the difference, Sam knew he was going 
to be a house dog. Getting that fact 
through our thick skulls was a difficult 
task. Sam was born in our kennels, a 
beautiful, solid black cocker spaniel. 
Now he was five months old, and since 
we needed a new pet to replace one of 
our others, the choice fell to Sam. How 
overjoyed he was to be in the house! 
Previous infrequent visits had left him 
an irrepressable craving to be a house 
dog. Now was his big chance. 

Sam bounded up the stairs and to the 
bedroom and right away there was a 
difference of opinion. Beside the bed 
was a soft blanket just the right size for 
a cocker. With one glance, Sam turned 
up his snooty black nose and hopped onto 
the bed. Not even the foot of the bed— 
only the pillow would do! An explicit 
explanation of his place was rendered, a 
task not easily accomplished in the face 
of the pleading eyes of a doleful cocker, 
apparently the explanation did not pene- 
trate for when I returned from washing, 
there he was right on the pillow. 

Once again I placed-him on his blanket, 
only this time my words were reinforced 


with punctuations made by a folded news- 
paper. Now the room was calm and I 
immediately fell asleep. Peacefully I 
dreamed on, when plank!—twenty-five 
pounds of black cocker deposited himself 
squarely on my midsection, and his cold 
nose joyously announced his arrival. I 
did not share his enthusiasm and scolded 
him, as I quickly removed him from my 
stomach. Raising his head from the floor, 
Sam lifted his eyes to mine and looked 
so ashamed that my remonstrance turned 
into a pat. 

Back to sleep once more and by this 
time I was tired enough to sleep until 
noon, but such a luxury was not to be 
mine for at 5:30 a.m. Sam became rest- 
less. He pawed the bed and emitted soft 
rolling growls. I roused myself and 
sleepily stumbled downstairs and let him . 
out—like little children, puppies can’t 
wait! Hardly had I dozed off again when 
the shrill ring of my alarm clock pro- 
claimed the arrival of 7 o'clock. I 
dragged out of bed and groggily climbed 
into my clothes. 

At the top of the stairs, I paused to 
glance back into the bedroom and there, 
peacefully curled on the pillow was Sam, 
all ready for a perfect rest! 
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Ninetieth Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1957 


NCE again we have found that the 
reports of work done by our So- 
ciety and its various departments have 
reached such a volume that we are again 
planning to publish these in booklet form. 
We are, therefore, confining ourselves in 
this issue to statistical reports of our ac- 
tivities. 

We do wish to take this opportunity 
to thank most sincerely our many friends 
who have helped us morally and finan- 
cially to carry on the huge work of ani- 
mal protection which we have undertaken 
despite the ever-increasing costs of opera- 
tion. Without such aid we could not 
possibly continue our ever-increasing prog- 
ram. 


ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1957 


Northampton St. Animal 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1957 


4,936 
1,967 


ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD-NANTUCKET CLINIC 


DURING 1957 
293 

SUMMARY 

Total cases treated in Boston ... 26,171 
Total cases treated in Springfield 16,632 

Total cases treated in Martha’s 
Vineyard-Nantucket ......... 4,711 
47,514 

Cases in Hospital since opening, 
426,604 

Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
1,392,965 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 
Herman N. Dean, Chief Officer 
Complaints investigated ........ 2,355 

Animals inspected 


(on investigations) ........... 56,005 
(at abattoirs, stockyards, rail- 
(at 105 auctions) ....... chase 6,258 
Total animals inspected ........ 710,402 
Ambulance calls ............... 13,399 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ......... 1,183 
placed in homes) ............ 5,637 
(humanely put to sleep) 42,366 
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Horses (taken from work) ..... 24 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 51 
Total animals handled .......... 49,261 


BOSTON SHELTER 
Complaints investigated ........ 1,336 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ........... 29,140 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 637,479 


36 
Total animals inspected ........ 666,655 
2 
6,433 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 210 

(placed in homes) ............ 1,413 

(humanely put to sleep ...... 11,675 
Horses (taken from work) ...... 2 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 4 
Total animals handled .......... 13,304 


SPRINGFIELD SHELTER 
T. King Haswell, Harry Smith, 
Prosecuting Officers 


Complaints investigated ........ 219 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) ........... 3,640 
(at abattoirs, railroad yards and 
5,400 
665 
Total animals inspected ........ 9,705 
0 
Ambulance calls ............... 1,841 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 737 
(placed in homes) ........... 2,700 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 12,512 
Horses (taken from work) ...... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 0 
Total animals handled .......... 15,950 


PITTSFIELD SHELTER 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 
Louis E. Peaslee, Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ........ 118 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ........... 2,722 
Total animals inspected ........ 2,722 
1 
Ambulance calls ............... 1,470 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 41 

(placed in homes) ............ 371 


(humanely put to sleep ...... 4,584 


Horses (taken from work) ...... 0 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 2 
Total animals handled ......... 4,998 
22,190 


BRISTOL AND PLYMOUTH COUNTIES 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 197 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 10,416 
(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 101 
(at 40 auctions) ............. 4,872 
Total animals inspected ........ 15,389 
1 


0 
8 

Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 60 
(placed in homes) ........... 3 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 64 
Horses (taken from work) ...... q 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 2 
Total animals handled ......... 136 


BROCKTON SHELTER 
Herbert C. Liscomb, Shelter Manager 


Ambulance calls ............... 941 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 12 
(placed in homes) ............ 152 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 4,497 
Large animals humanely put to 
Total animals handled .......... 4,662 


HYANNIS SHELTER 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 35 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) .......... 468 
Ambulance calls ............... 538 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 2 
(placed in homes) ............ 4 
(humanely put to sleep) ...... 947 
Total animals handled ......... 953 


WENHAM SHELTER 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 235 
Animals inspected 

(on investigations) ........... 3,839 

(at abattoirs and stockyards) 3,332 
Total animals inspected ........ W171 
Ambulance calls ............... 339 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ........ 3 

(placed in homes) ........... 120 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 1,723 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 14 

(humanely put to sleep ....... 12 
Total animals handled .......... 1,872 


METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 


Ambulance calls ............... 1,467 
Small animals 
(returned to owners) ........ 70 
(placed in homes) ........... 695 
(humanely put to sleep) ..... 5,066 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 21 
Total animals handled ......... 5,852 


WORCESTER COUNTY 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 
Archie Hollows, Fitchburg Shelter 


Complaints investigated ....... 183 
Animals inspected 
(on investigations) ........... 5,780 
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(at abattoirs and stockyards) .. 1,827 

Total animals inspected ........ 8,292 
Ambulance calls ............... 313 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 9 

(placed in homes) ........... 217 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... V715 
Horses (taken from work) ..... 0 

(humanely put to sleep) ..... 2 
Total animals handled .......... 813 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SHELTER 
W. D. Jones, D. V. M., Prosecuting Officer 
George Jackson, Shelter Manager 
Complaints investigated ........ 32 

Animals inspected 


(on investigations) .......... 32 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 30 

(placed in homes) ............ 112 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 296 
Total animals handled .......... 438 
0 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 
Ernest S. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 


Complaints investigated ........ 0 
Ambulance calls ............... 49 
Small animals 

(returned to owners) ......... 9 

(placed in homes) ............ 40 

(humanely put to sleep) ...... 227 
Total animals handled .......... 283 
0 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 7 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
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Honorary Vice-Presidents 
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Representatives 
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Miggy 
By Janie Short (Age 11) 
Chugiak, Alaska 


Miggy is the cutest little girl you ever did see, 

With big brown eyes and freckles as many as can be. 
She was born in Alaska under the midnight sun, 

She is never still and loves to run. 

She’s not a huge husky or a tiny little dog, 

But a red and white, the cutest of them all. 


“With big brown eyes and freckles.” 


On The Farm 


Grade 2 


NE day when I was on a farm in Orange, I was sitting 

down in a field. A lot of heiffers came near me. They 
came very close to me and they sniffed at me. I thought the 
heiffers were funny. I wonder what they thought of me? 


The Racoon Family 


Grade 3 


3 pe when we went up to a lake we heard a rattling noise. 
It was a racoon. It was looking for some food. The next 
night we put out some ham and bananas for her. Every night 
she would come and get some food. We would always put 
something out for her. A few weeks later she had babies. One 
day we were on the shore. The mother and her babies came 


down to the water and she was teaching her babies how to wash 
the fish. 
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We Have Six Cats 


By Jill Sichak (Age 10) 


E have six cats. We take good care of them. Most of 

the time my sister and I take care of them. I am ten 
and my sister is twelve. I am sending you pictures of them. 
Their names are: Baby Beatress Kai (two years old, a tortoise 
shell cat), Checkerboard (same age as Beatress, a Tom Cat, 
white with three black and white checkered spots), Stripie II 
(about one-and-a-half years old, 
brown and black striped with a 
white spot on her cream colored 
stomach ), Samuella I (about one- 
and-a-half years, calico colored), 
Samuella II (about five months, 


calico like her mother, Sammy I, 
except she has more white because 
of Checkerboard, her father), and 
Tiger (same age as Samuella Il, § 
tiger-colored). Beatress is 
Checkerboard’s sister. Checker- 


Beatress 


board is a boy. Stripie II was a 
stray before we got her. Sammy 
I was a stray before we got her, 
too. Sammy II is Sammy I’s 
@) baby. Tiger was a stray, too. 
| But now he is awfully fat. He 
Tiger purrs a lot. Sammy and Stripie 


had babies ten days apart. Sammy on May 
24, 1956 and Stripie on June 4, 1956. Sammy 
had four. Stripie had four, too. All lived. 
All Stripie’s were boys. Two of Sammy’s 
were girls and two boys. I brought Tiger 
home because I thought he was Stripie II's 
baby, Stripie III. We were planning to give 
him away but we didn’t because I loved him 
very much. 
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A 
Smokey enjoys his bath with Sue. 


Just Like a Duck 


By Sue Guilford (Age 12) 


OES your cat like to take baths? Well, mine does. 

Smokey never had a bath until he was four. He seemed 

to enjoy it so much that I give him one bath every season now. 
The picture was taken by my friend, Barbara C. Cole. 


1 Am Kind 
By Janet Erickson (Age 61.) 
I AM kind to six pets. One is a dog. One is a cat. Two 
are parakeets and two are turtles. Our dog is black and 


white and she has a little white tip on her tail. 


Nosey 


By Paige Prewitt (Age 9) 


OSEY is a Dashhound. He is black with a brown throat 

and brown spots over his eyes. When his master first 

got Nosey, Nosey ran away for a week, without a bite of food 

all week. When Nosey’s master found him, he was about four 
inches wide. So his master took him to the Anamal Doctor. 

You might think Nosey is a funny name for a dog. And you 
might wonder how he got his name. Well, he was all ways 
getting his nose in everything. So he got the name Nosey. 
And he still does have his nose in everything. 

Nosey likes to play with cats. And Nosey does not chase cars. 
He is shy and takes a long time to make friends. And he barks 
at a stranger. But he stays pretty far away from the stranger. 
He likes to get on the furnisher. 
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Subway . 


By Karen Dwyer 


_.. is a dog. He is dark orange with white chest 
and paws. A collie—Terrier of medium size. 

Subway got his name because he was found running loose 
without a collar in a New York subway by my Uncle. He isn’t 
really mine but I like to think he is. 

I first saw him when I went to visit my Aunt’s for the week- 
end, and they had just brought him out to Fitchburg from New 
York. Well, I took to him and he took to me, and we've been 
pals ever since. 

I love him as my own dog. 


3.76 REQvEST- 
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Photo by courtesy of 
Bausch & Lamb Optical Co. 


An Urgent Need 


HE Department of Pathology of our 

Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
has real need of a Stereomicroscope. This 
microscope is required in order to provide 
low power microscopy for the study of 
gross surgical specimens and to provide 
low power magnification for large micro- 
scopic sections. 

This instrument would be particularly 
useful and important in the instruction 
of interns as it will bridge the gap be- 
tween gross observations and high power 
microscopy. It is to be used for the 
study of surgical specimens and, there- 
fore, should help not only in our instruc- 
tion of interns, but also will directly help 
the patient from which the tumor or other 
tissue was removed. 


The cost of this Bausch and Lomb 
instrument is $546.00 and it is our urgent 
hope that one or more friends of our 
Society will send contributions toward the 
purchase price. 


Please remember the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals when 
you make your will. To help you, we print 
the proper legal form on the inside back cover 
of every issue of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
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Animal Work Tanganyika 


I* far away Tanganyika, on the east 
coast of Africa, the Tanganyika Divi- 
sion of the Royal S.P.C.A. under the 
leadership of Mrs. Isobel Slater, is dedicat- 
ing itself to the seemingly impossible task 
of educating the native Africans in kind- 
ness to animals. A few excerpts from 
letters we have received from Mrs. 
Slater will describe this work better than 
any paraphrasing we might attempt. 

“I have been so overwhelmed with 
work that life seems too full for words. 
I can’t make the 24 hours in a day go 
round. Lack of staff! But until we get 
on a better financial foundation, adequate 
staff must be a dream of the future. 

“At the moment I have on my hands 
five fund raising functions, entailing a 
lot of extra preparation, but they are 
necessary if we are to carry on. I am en- 
closing a picture showing the size of my 
staff—for a country 365,000 square miles. 
One of the ladies is solely employed in 
Dar es Salaam as Inspector and the 
Africans are really trainees—not quite 
staff, yet. 

“If ever anything for the benefit of 
this country seemed necessary, it is help 
for the people and their animals. 
Animals are the sole livelihood of millions 
of Africans and it is only through the 
assistance of this Society that anything is 
done at all to teach the people animal 
care. It is a heartbreaking job to try to 
cover so vast a country, most of it bush. 
However, through the educational system 
I have set up, we are gradually getting 
results. 

“My big effort at the moment in this 
direction is to put a “mobile unit” on the 


Mrs. Isobel Slater (center) with her staff. 


road to move about the country, teaching 
and advising the people. 

“The greatest frustration is the lack of 
funds and it is my hope that generous 
people might be interested in giving 
some help to provide the help in the 
struggle to bring enlightenment to the 
primitive people of this country. 

“In a country like this with so many 
races, the whole job of animal protection 
is extremely difficult and unlimited 
patience and diplomacy is essential. It 
would indeed be a dream come true if 
some people in the States understood the 
desperate need for adequate facilities here. 

“I am leaving shortly on a safari, a 
short one this time of about 700 miles. 
Our African membership has now grown 
to nearly 24,000 and about 350 centers, 
so you can well see the necessity for a 
mobile unit always on the road. We are 
overcoming the cruelty to domestic 
animals little by little, but the wild life 
is being diabolically and _ ruthlessly 
murdered. 

“Here is only one illustration of 
cruelty with which we have to contend. 
Recently, it was brought to my notice 
that in one very primitive area the custom 
was to hang goats up by the leg on trees 
and all the natives gather around, spearing 
at the goats until they were dead. I took 
action straight away and sent two of our 
very good African workers, school 
teachers, to the area—this meant a safari 
of about 140 miles, mostly by foot and 
bicycle. After a great deal of argument 
from the spearmen, our helpers convinced 
them of the inhumanity to the animals 
and a promise was given that killing of 
this kind would not take place again. 


Mobile unit outside headquarters. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of ‘Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


ASSORTED 
Package of 12 — $1.00 


Box 372 : 

Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed $ 0.0.0.0... 0: 


Please send order to address at left. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was base with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’ *—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 


1 yr., $3; 2 
Specializing: bd Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., “Philedelphie 3, Pa. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1957 Bound 
Volume of OuR DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.50. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DuMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE S. P. C. A. 
R 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Buneral Service 


Local—Suburban—Distant 


Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


W, Wet Before? 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 


renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. : 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $.....:......... Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1958 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
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